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A Thank Offering Indeed 
CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Burton—the mother. 

Dorothy Burton—her older daughter. 

Thelma Burton—her younger daughter. 

Mrs. Story—a neighbor. 

Time: Quite late in the evening. 

Scene: The Burton living-room, comfortably furnished. Mrs. Bur- 
ton sits, knitting or darning when the play opens. She glances up as 
Dorothy enters, carrying her Thank Offering Box. 


Mrs. Burton: Oh, there you are, dear. Did you have a good 
meeting? 

Dorotuy (as she lays box on table, takes off wraps and lays them 
on chair): Oh, yes, Mother. And it surely seems good to be back in 
the Guild again. 

Moruer: And I’m sure the girls are glad to have you back after 
your years away at school. 

Dorortny (sitting down): Yes, I believe they are glad. They asked 
me to act on the Fellowship committee for the rest of the year, and 
that’s why I’m late. Of course we couldn’t decide much tonight, but 
we're going to keep our different problems in mind and pray over 
them very definitely before we meet next week. Will you remember 
them too, Mother? 

Moruer: Of course, dear. I know so well what responsibility rests 
on the Fellowship committee. Didn’t Thelma come home with you? 

Dorotuy: Why, isn’t she here yet? She left ages ago. I knew I’d 
be delayed so I told her to go on ahead, Ollie Caldwell had her car 
there so I told Thelma to ride along with her. I thought surely she’d 
be home by this time. 

Mrs. Burton: I wish I knew more about Ollie Caldwell. Her fam- 
ily are newcomers here. The few times I’ve seen her she didn’t im- 
press me as being very Guild-minded. What do you think of her, 
Dorothy? You have such good judgment. 

Dorotuy: Well, I really can’t say, Mother. I’m afraid she’s just 
one of a lot of new faces to me. You can’t imagine how the Guild has 
changed in the three years I’ve been away. I feel almost like a 
stranger, especially with the younger girls. 
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Mrs. Burton: I suppose that’s true of all girls who come back 
from school. 

Dorotuy: Of course I know some of the girls Thelma used to 
bring to the house here, but even they are changed. Girls do grow 
up so fast. Why, in some ways, Thelma herself is almost a new ac- 
quaintance. 

Mrs. Burton: Yes, I know what you mean. 

Dorotuy (jumps up, goes to door, looks out): Oh, dear, I do 
wish she’d come. I feel kind of responsible for her. She’s had plenty 
of time to get here, unless of course they went somewhere else first. 

Mrs. Burton (doubtfully, as she looks at her watch): At this time 
of night? 

Dorotny: Oh, to get a soda, maybe. You know girls. 

Mrs. Burton: I suppose I am foolish to worry about Thelma. She 
may be thoughtless sometimes, but she’s never intentionally inconsid- 
erate. They may have stopped in at Caldwell’s and she will be home 
shortly. I’m going to stop worrying right now. 

Dorotuy (comes back to chair): Let’s do, Mother. It’s lots more 
sensible. 

Mrs. Burton: Let’s talk of something else. What special problems 
are the Fellowship committee going to concentrate on first? 

Dorotuy: Oh, lots of them. How to get new members and how to 
keep our old ones, to start with. Then our Thank Offering secretary 
is awfully concerned, too. Last year the offering averaged less than 
thirty cents a member. Of course I was in school and I'll admit that I 
completely neglected my own box, but I feel there was an excuse for 
me. 

Mrs. Burton: Thirty cents a member. That wasn’t a very good 
showing. 

Dorotuy: How did the Missionary Society come out? 

Mrs. Burton: We had a very good offering last year, I believe. 
And it won’t be long before it’s Thank Offering time again. We have 
only the one offering which makes ours show up better. 

Dorotuy: Pauline says she’s afraid our Love Offering will be low, 
too. Of course, there is still some to come in but what she got tonight 
isn’t encouraging. How do you manage in your society? I know that 
women have more money than girls, but it does seem we don’t come 
out as well as we should, as large as the chapter is. 

Mrs. Burton: Well, dear, each woman has her own method of giv- 
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ing, but I know several that have come around to my plan. I just take 
so much out of my tithe and in that way I don’t have to bother to 
think of it all the time. It’s a lot easier that way. 

Dorotuy: Yes, I can see how it would be. 

Mrs. Burton: Why, I don’t believe I’ve looked at my box for 
weeks. (Gets up and goes to mantel, looks behind picture, or other 
place, where she has hidden it.) Yes, here it is. I wasn’t sure I even 
knew where it was. My, it’s dusty! (Blows dust off. Shakes box, lays 
it on table.) There isn’t much in it. 

Dorotny: Say, that’s a good idea to take it out of our tithe. I 
hadn’t thought you could do that. But if you do it, mother, it must 
be all right. And just think, after September I’ll have something of 
my very own to tithe, not just taking out of what you give me. My 
first school and my first salary! 

Mrs. Burton: I know it will be a great thrill for you, dear. 

Dororny: You couldn’t call what I earn Saturdays at the Five 
and Ten a real salary, could you? 

Mrs, Burton: Well— 

Dorotny: I have that first teaching check all planned out, but 
after that I'll have something for tithe and thank offering—at least 
by Thanksgiving. 

Mrs. Burton (gets up, goes to door): But where is Thelma? I 
determined not to worry, but it’s getting so late. She surely should be 
here by this time. Oh, I do hope she didn’t go out for a ride before 
coming home. You don’t think anything could have happened, do 
you? 

Dorotuy: Oh, of course not, Mother. 

Mrs. Burton: I’m not so sure about some of the young people the 
Caldwells go around with. They don’t seem to have the right kind of 
ideals. 

Dorotuy: I’m sure Thelma’s all right, Mother. Perhaps she 
stopped at Ollie’s house for a few minutes and time has slipped away 
faster than she realized. Shall I call and see if she’s there? 

Mrs. Burton: Yes, why didn’t we think of that before? 

DorotHy (goes to phone book, thumbs the pages, runs her finger 
down the page): Here are the C’s—Caldwell—no, there isn’t any 
Leonard Caldwell—I heard Thelma mention the father’s name. And 
I don’t even know where they live, exactly. 

Mrs. Burton: Thelma will surely come home soon. I’ll honestly 
try not to fuss. 


Dororny: If she doesn’t come pretty soon we'll do something. 

(Knock at the door, Dorothy springs to open it, enter Mrs. Story.) 

Mrs, Burton: Oh, I thought it was Thelma. How do you do, Mrs. 
Story. Aren’t you out late? 

Mrs. Story (panting, out of breath): Oh, Mrs. Burton, I saw your 
light and knew you must be up. Wait till I get my breath. Oh, dear, I 
hurried so. 

Dorotuy: You seem awfully upset, Mrs. Story. 

Mrs. Story: Did you hear the terrible news? 

Mrs. Burton AND Dorotuy (together): Oh, no, what is it? 

Mrs. Story: Oh, that poor young man. Every bone in his body 
must have been crushed. And the rest of them hurt so badly too. 
I just couldn’t wait till I told you about it. 

Mrs. Burton: But who was hurt, Mrs. Story? 

Mrs, Story: Hurt! I wouldn’t be surprised if he was killed out- 
right! And two others unconscious, and the Caldwell girl cut so 
badly that if she does get over it she will be disfigured for life. No- 
body will ever say again what a beautiful girl she is. My John said 
he never wanted to see a face that looked like hers did when he 
helped her into the ambulance—not if he lives a hundred years! 

Mrs. Burton: The Caldwell girl! Oh, no! Who was with her? 
Where did it happen? 

Dorotuy: Don’t get excited, Mother. Maybe there’s some mistake. 

Mrs. Story: Oh, I don’t know who was with her and the boy 
that I’m sure was killed—young Arthur King, that was what John 
said. He didn’t get a chance to see the other two before they carried 
them off. It was a young man and a woman, that’s all I know. They 
hit the culvert and the car is a total wreck. Such reckless driving! I 
knew you’d be as shocked as I was by it. Thelma goes around with 
the Caldwell’s some, I know. (She starts to door.) Well, I saw a light 
at the Dunhams’ too, so I guess they’re still up, too. I’ll have to 
hurry over and tell them before they go to bed. There are a lot of 
folks Id like to tell but I'll have to wait till morning and I suppose 
they'll get it over the radio before I get a chance. If I hear any 
more I'll be over bright and early to tell you about it. Goodnight. 
(Exit Mrs. Story.) 

Dorotuy: Not if I have to lock the door against her, she won’t! 
Why, the woman is a perfect fool! An accident like that and all she 
sees in it is a chance to be the first to tell the story! Now, Mother, 
don’t you worry. That couldn’t have been Thelma with the Caldwell’s. 
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I feel sure of that. Everyone knows Thelma’around here and you 
would have heard if it had been—my little sister. (J Spite of herself 
she puts her handkerchief to her eves a minute.) This is a time when 
no news is good news. 


Mrs. Burton: I know, but, Dorothy, suppose it was Thelma and 
no one did recognize her? We might have to wait hours in suspense. 
(She paces the floor.) And your father is out of town, and I don’t 
know exactly where to reach him. He was going to try to get home 
tonight yet, but wasn’t sure if he could. Why doesn’t Thelma come? 
(Wrings her hands.) Oh, what will we do? 

Dorotuy: I just can’t believe that anything has happened to 
Thelma. Oh, Mother, couldn't we pray? Oh, dear God, have thine 
own way—but oh, God, my little sister—(sobs) Oh, God, let us 
know soon. Please, dear God, please. . 

(Mrs. Burton sits a moment with bowed head, then reaches for 
iclephone directory, fumbles with the pages a moment, then hands it 
to Dorothy.) : 

Mrs. Burton: I can’t think whom to call, I’m so nervous—but 
maybe you can. The ambulance service or the police, some place to 
g-ve us information. I can’t concentrate just now. I can’t even see the 
letters. (Leans back, exhausted.) 

Dorotuy (briskly): Mother, you just sit still and keep as quiet as 
you can. This is too much for you. Can’t I do something? Don’t you 
want a glass of water? 

Mrs. Burton: Nothing, nothing, only to find out as quickly as 
pocsible about Thelma. 

Dorotuy (trying to be cheerful): All right, we'll find out im- 
mediately. I have a feeling that—that everything is going to turn out 
all right. (She fumbles with the pages of directory. Door opens and 
Thelma enters. Dorothy drops book on floor and rushes toward her, 
throws arms around her. Mrs. Burton buries her face in her arms in 
relief, sobbing.) 

THELMA (in surprise): Well, Dorothy, why all the sudden rush of 
affection? Of course I know you love me dearly and all that but why 
so excited about it? Here I expected to be shot at sunrise for being so 
late and you welcome me with open arms! (Sees her mother crying.) 
Oh, Mother, is anything the matter? (Goes over to her, pats her 
shoulder.) Did you get bad news from Father? Tell me quick. 

Dorotuy: No, we haven’t heard from him. But there is bad news. 
Didn’t you hear anything? He : 


THELMA (wonderingly) : Why, not a thing. 
Dorotuy: What time did you leave Ollie’s? 


THELMA: Why, just as soon as the meeting was over—that is, al- 
most at once. Betty Wood and I were with her and she was going to 
bring us on home but when we got to the Caldwell’s her brother was 
waiting with some girl from Knoxville, a cousin or something, and he 
wanted the car to take her home. They wanted us to go with them, 
but it was too late, so they dropped us at Betty’s house and we were 
listening to a radio program, and I guess time slipped away. I was 
~ horrified when I looked at my watch, and I'll tell you I fairly flew 
home. 

Mrs. Burton (raising her head): Thelma, you're sure you didn’t 
hear of an accident on your way home? 

TueErtma: No, I didn’t see a soul until I got to the walk here and 
Mrs. Story was just coming from Dunhams’. She called something to 
me like ‘‘Isn’t it awful?” but I didn’t wait to see what she meant. 
She’s always excited about something—but it’s a funny time of 
night for her to be out. 

Mrs. Burton (solemnly): Thelma, Mrs. Story told us that Ollie 
was badly injured in an automobile accident and she was afraid that 
Arthur King wouldn’t live. 

TuHeELMA: Oh, Mother, are you sure? How terrible! Don’t you sup- 
pose Mrs. Story might be mistaken? She exaggerates things so. 

Dorotuy: I’m afraid it’s true. John Story helped take care of 
them, and he recognized Arthur and Ollie. And, Thelma, there were 
two others in the car who were also hurt. He didn’t know who they 
were, and we were so afraid—because you hadn’t come home and we 
didn’t know where you were. 


Tuertma: I’m so sorry, because I certainly didn’t mean to worry 
you. Those poor people, in the car. They were all laughing and jolly 
when Betty and I left them a little while ago. It almost seems im- 
possible. 

Mrs. Burton: Yes, it’s just too bad—but I’m‘so thankful it 
wasn’t you. i 
’ Tuetma: Mother, I just can’t stand it. Both those boys had been 
drinking and now they’re all in the hospital, torn and bleeding. 
Maybe some of them will die. Mother, Mother, what would I do if 
I had been with them? and I wanted to go, but I thought of you and 
I knew you wouldn’t want me to. And I was especially afraid because 
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they weren’t sober. Oh, I can’t stand it—I just can’t stand it. (She 
rushes from the room.) 

Mrs. Burton: Dorothy, how selfish I’ve been. Even in my sorrow 
and my joy I thought only of myself. Oh, those poor mothers! What 
they must be suffering! But how much we have to thank God for! 

Dorotuy: I know what I’m going to do right now. It isn’t much 
(goes to table and gets her purse, opens it), it’s my last quarter. Ill 
have to walk to work Saturday and take a sandwich with me for 
lunch, but what do I care? I only wish it was twenty-five dollars, 
and that there were a hundred things I could do without. (She drops 
the coin in her Thank Offering box, as if it were a ritual.) 

Mrs. Burton: In view of what’s happened, I think I’ll use my 
box too. Your father may not get here for a couple more days and we 
won't have much money, but I think I can spare something without 
breaking into Sunday’s offering. (She reaches into table drawer and 
gets money.) Here’s a half-dollar. 

Dorotuy: For that much I believe it would be worth taking it 
out of your tithe. Couldn’t you? 

»Mrs. Burton: Take this out of my tithe? I couldn’t. I want to 
give this. I want to sacrifice in order to give. (Drops in coin.) Oh, 
how blind I have been, with my smug methods of taking the Thank 
Oilfering out of the tithe, and trying to convince other women to do it 
a'so. And not only do I now realize that the Thank Offering is an 
offering above the tithe, but I also see how blind I have been con- 
cerning my daily blessings. It took this catastrophe to show me how 
ungrateful and thoughtless I have been for God’s protecting care 
when no adversity threatened to disrupt our family circle. This ‘is 
what the box is for, Dorothy. It holds our joys and our thanksgivings. 
How much it could have meant to me and how much it wild mean 
now, as I use it over and over. 

Dorotuy: I know one thing. Extra work though it is, and little as 
I get at the Five and Ten, I still earn enough so that I’m not going to 
wait until September to use my box. I’m going to find something to 
thank God for tomorrow and drop a coin in as soon as I get home 
tomorrow night..Why, I love the very thought of doing it. Isn’t God 
good, Mother? 

Mrs. Burton: “For He is good and His mercy endureth forever.” 

(As they stand together at center Thelma comes in wiping her 
eyes and stands between them with her arms about them both, as 
curtain falls.) 


